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DEATH OF A BAD FATHER AND MISER. 





From a. novel just published, above the common run, entitled the 
Usurer’s Daughter. The book is hastily written, some of the main 
turns of incident by far too gratuitous, and wilfully blind to proba- 
bility, and the latter half of the work does not answer the expecta- 
tions excited by the former. But the character of the unfeeling 
father and miser, though apparently carried to excess, is we fear to 
be found in nature: and yet we need not say, we fear, for it is only 
one of nature’s exceptions, and even in that light, not without its 
excuses of want of reason and imagination, nay, without a ground 
of something to admire, in its firmness of purpose, if the ground 
could have been properly cultivated; all which the author under- 
stands very well, and has ably pointed out; for he is a man of no 
ordinary powers of reflection, and has scattered throughout his 
novel seeds for thinking, and for the best flowers of humanity, such 





as would have rendered well worthy of attention a far less interest- | 
ing story. The story itself may be briefly characterised as one of | 


perpetual struggle and mystery. 


Se 


‘Mr Francis accompanied Margaret to the house of Mr Erping- 
ham, but went not ein hae into her father’s apartment. The room 
in which Me Erpingham sat waiting the approach of death was fur- 
nished with the usual comforts of a sick chamber, or those accom- 
modations which they who are in health think to be comforts to 
those who are sick. ‘There was the easy chair, that gives no ease ; 
and there were the medicines which could not heal. There was 
the drowsy dial that tells of departing tine; and there was the bed 
of down, soft as the bosom of a cygnet, and white as the driven 
snow. And there was the hired nurse, with her harsh features tor- 
tured into the abortion of compassion, moving about the room with 
a clumsy and dawdling activity, as if she were anxious to shew that 
she did something for her hire. And there sat the patient with 
visage most attenuated and inexpressive; the lips had lost their 
voluntary moveinent ; and the eyes were wide open as if they were 
thirsty to drink iv all the light that their departing powers were 


order that I might come to you. I came as soon as I heard of 
your illness,” 

** Yes; I know you did. You came for my money; you shall 
not have it—no, not one farthing.” 

‘ “T assure you again and again that I came not for your money.” 

* © T do not believe you, what else could you come for ?” 

* “Could I not come for the of attending upon you as a 
daughter should attend upon a sick t?” 

*“T have a nurse to attend me, and I don’t want anyone else.” 

‘ « But surely, sir, You would prefer the attendance of your own 
child, to that of a perfect stranger ?” 

‘*No,” replied he, “Ido not wish to have you here. You 
are nothin to me, and you may go back to Naples as soon as you 

lease.” 
a { cannot leave'you till I hear some kinder expression from 
you. I must hear you say that yoit have forgiven me.” 

* “ You shall not hear any such word from me.”’ 

‘Margaret, not willing to fatigue her father by saying anythi 
more, dropped the conversation, aid busied herself in making die 
inquiries {as might assist her in contributing to her father’s com- 
fort. «It appeared from the report of the nurse, that Mr Erping- 
ham had been ill for several months, gtadually growing weaker and 
weaker; that his medical attendants had declared that he was 
beyond the power ‘of medicine, and that he could not lo tinue. 
| Intimation had been given him of his danger, but he had not given 
much credence to these intimations, always flattering hi that 
he should recover, and that day after day he’ was better and r. 

‘ Margaret then returned to Mr Francis, and told. hit what hat 
passed. “ It is,” said he, “ évet as I feared } yet F could not but 
persuade you to come to England, for I thought it might be possif 
that the extremity might awaken him; and even now I will not 
utterly despair.” “a 

* © T dare not despair,” ‘said gh ha and yet I see but little 
ground of hope. There is'in his a ies of heroism, 
which, if directed to proper and generous objects, would exalt and 
dignify his character ; but directed as it has been, it has becdine 
only the means of hardening his heart.” ~ 

* It is impossible to say what effect the apprehension of the 
near approach of death may produce on his mind ” 

‘ Mr Francis ‘and Margaret had not’ Jong. eal talking, when the 
nurse came into the room with a message from Mr Erpiigham, She 
began with a long and intricate circunilocution, of apologies, saying, 
“ Lack-a-day, Madam, I hardly know how to frame my mouth to 
deliver the message [ am sent with, but master insisted on it that I 





capable of receiving. The Jong thin fingers moved unmeaningly, 
as if they were vainly endeavouring to count the parting minutes or 
to aid some mental computation, which the patient had not conti- 
auity of thought enough to perform aright. 

* Margaret, when she entered the room, nearly sank to the 
ground, and trembled so that she could not speak ; but the nurse, 
who had been apprised of her coming, announced her presence to 
tbe sick man, who attempted to direct his eyes towards her, and 
after many attempts he sueceeded, but he did not speak. Then 
Margaret coming gently up to him, took his hand and kissed it, and 


she put her arm carefully around his neck and kissed his lips, while | 


her eyes twinkled with many tears, and she knelt down and hid her 
face upon his knees and wept bitterly. The nurse standing by, said 
“ Master is very ill, Madam.”—Margaret wept afresh, and thouglit 
that however wretched life may be without friendship, a friendless 
death is tenfold move dismal. 


*“ He is quite sensible,” said the nurse, “he can hear you, if | of the same scene tobk place.’ M 


you speak to him.” 


Margaret rose from her kneeling position, and at the request of | they had given their age reason to bg? Ot 
l t 


the nurse, took a chair by her father’s side. 
in her’s, she said, ‘“‘ Do you know me, sir ?” 

‘“ Margaret "—was the only reply he made, and he withdrew 
his hand from her’s. 

*“You have not forgotten me, sir,” said Margare-—* have you 
forgiven me ?” 

**No,” replied the usurer. 

*“ Oh, sir, | must misunderstand you. 
resentment so long.” 

*“ You may stay here, if you please,” said the sick man, “ but 
you shall not have my money.” 

*“ Indeed, indeed, my dear father, I do not desire to have your 
money.” 

**Then why do you come here. Nobody comes to me but for 
money ?” 

*“T come to you to attend you in your illness, to minister to 
your comfort. { have left my husband and my child at Naples, in 


Then taking his hand 


You cannot bear your 


should come, and made me promise that I would tell you the 
message.” 

‘“ Well, good woman,” said Francis, “ pray tell it without any 
| further apology.” 
| © Why the poor man, I verily believe, hardly knows what he 
| talks about,’’ said the nurse, “ and so that must be his excuse; but 
| he actually did insist on my coming down to say that he would not 
| have you stay im the house any longer. He would have me come, 
| and I could not help myself.” 

** Poor man,” said Mr Francis ; “ I almost fear indeed that he 

knows not what he says, Ihave had that fear some time past. 
lndeed, there is no other way of accounting for some of his strange 
| ways |”? 

‘ Margaret and Mr Francis then departed; but as there was no 
| prohibition from Mr Erpingham of a repetition of their visit, Mar- 
| garet returned again on ba Arpt Say when nearly a ition 

pit however, wit Mr Erping- 
ore particularly of them if 
hat his disorder 
| would terminate fata y. .They told her Erpingham had 
not hitherto taken the mdiréct hint which they had given, and that 
he had not expressed any Wish to’ know their opinion of his case ; 
they said that there was no hope whatever of his recovery, and that 
his days were now few. “She_therefore besought them to remind 
~~ that his end was approaelfing, and to make hitti fully sensible 
of It. ” ; is 
‘ Margaret waited the result with the utmost intensity of feeling, 
and with an alternation of hépes and fears, to which no words can 
do justice in the way of des n, and no in the way of 
illustration. After an agitating suspense of nearly an hour, she was 
relieved by the re-appearance of the medical gentlemen. 
‘© By a looks, ” ‘said ‘Margaret, as ‘soon as they 


ham’s medical attendants, ‘she enqui 


| 


entered the apartment, #1 fear you have no pleasant tidings to 
ring.” a ; - 
*“ Oar tidings,” said one of them, “are indeed painfyl for us to 





tell, as they must be for you to hear ; but we feel bound +6 tell you 
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of the resiilt. Knowi i 
that of all the patients ed, t baba 
who vm closely to m, I conc@ived it Mas 
ticularly desirable to ally, and if 
possible to provoke t ee! r the information which it 
our give. ut we found it a yain attempt, All the 
hints i 6 gave w utely and totally vain, he seemed 
purposely to avoid understanding us; at length I ventured to speak 


more plainly, and to intimate rather strongly that the disorder might 
— terminate fatally. ‘ Sir,’ said the patient, * I ‘dare not 

i you—I cannot believe you—I will not believe you. I 
recommended him to make, as soon as he could, some arrangement 
of his worldly affairs. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ I have ‘none but worldly 
affairs. But I cannot arrange them. I cannot sign my name to a 
will.’—Shall I proceed ?” 

* « By all means,” said Margaret ; “ I am prepared to hear all 
that you can say—lI anticipate nothing but what is painful. I did 
once dare Sa hope that the near approach of death would ‘have 


rd » it appears,’ said the medical attendant, “to have 

yed it- ‘ Doctor,’ said Mr Erpingham, ‘ if you cannot save my 

life, at least tell me how you can prevent my money from falling into 
the hands of my daughter” I told him that ‘inom ees be accessary 
to any such scheme. I recommended him to make his. peace-with 
God, and his peace with the world. He told me, and I shudder to 
it, that he had never uttered a prayer in the whole course of 


-which at. length was successful. the 
‘leaves of the bible several bank notes, which he placed on the a 











his life, save those that were dictated to him in his infancy, and re- 
by a parrot. I desired him to consider how vain it would to | 
seep his resentments, now that in so short.a time he must quit life and | 
its interests. He answered, that he never would relinquish what he | 
loved till he was unable to retain it any longer. I spoke to him of 
the wretchedness of bis present solitude—with not a friend near | 
‘hin, and with none bat heartless, hired ministrations. He replied, | 
‘that he wanted no other. I fain would have roused him to some | 
sentiment and sense of moral feeling, but I knew not what principle | 
to al to; he was invulnerable on every side, and his whole soul | 
was + jan insensible.” 
** Did you,” said Margaret, “ mention my name to him, and 
say drt I would see him, and that [ would converse with him 2” 
K ‘i Aids replied the medical attendant. — 
af. lve id he prohibit me from coming into his apartment ?” | 
t. 
_ * *' He neither prohibited it nor.permitted it. He spoke of you, , 
Madam, with the most perfect ie 7 “ac and said thet he cared | 
at who was.in the room, or who was out of it.” 
he ret revisited ag sick man’s apartment, and, as before, | 
saluted him ionately, and spoke to him kindly, tenderly, and | 
considerately ; so that if he had been at all Mn of fealing. | 
‘she must have awakened some emotion in his breast ; but the ice | 
entered his soul—his heart was frozen to the very bottom. His | 
ter desired the nurse to bring the family bible. It was a pon- | 
@eroys yolume with a dark hingling, and strong brass clasps, looking 
more like a miser’s chest than a domestic book of daily use. The 
usurer Jooked earnestly at the book as it was placed on the table 
and she affected daughter thought that she saw in 
at look asymptom of the breaking up of the frost of his soul ; 
so she moved the table nearer to him, Ay took her seat at his side, | 
and began to open the book, but his feeble hand was stretched out | 
to prevent her, and his imperfect articulation uttered, “ No, no,— | 
touch it not,—it is my book.” 
‘ “ Yes, Sir,” said Margaret, “ it is your book.” 
‘ «here is a treasure in that book,” he said. Then was the | 
soul of Margaret lighted up with hope, and there were sweet tears 
qetarting from her prdconad eyes, and she repeated her father’s | 
words, saying, ‘“‘ There is indeed a treasure in this book, I wish to | 
make you aware of the value of the treasure. There is a treasure | 
of consolation which I would fain opento you. Shall I read to 
ou?” 
ani: No, no,” said he, hastily interrupting her, “you shall not 
open it ;” and then he laid his feeble trembling hand upon the book 
as firmly as he could, so that Margaret could not open it without | 
forcibly removing his hand. She attempted to remove it gently, but | 
it wesisted her, attempt. Margaret then looked doubtingly in her | 
father’s face, fearing that his reason was not right in its action. 
« “Surely, Sir, you wil! suffer me to read to you.” 
«“«No, I say, no—you shall not toueh the book—it is mine.” 
« “ Does the sight of the book disturb you, Sir ?” 
*“ No, no—I love it.” , 
5 t mean you then by not permitting me to open it ?” 
«© You want to rob me—you come to plunder me; I will make 
a will, and if you rob me, my executors shall prosecute you; you 
think, Lam dying, and that you will possess yourself of my money 
—no, I tell, you no, I will do as I will.” 
‘ “ Dear, dear father,” said Margaret, “ your mind is wandering. 
Qh !. why will you think so much of money ?” 
« “What else is worth thinking of? No, you shall not havemy 
ney... Go back to Italy, and let me keep what Lhave got. You 
me, ae 
m Oh, Sir, how sorely do you-trouble and distress me! I am 
not thinking of money—I was not speaking of money—lI was not 
‘speaking of money; I was merely wishing to open the bible, and to 
read to you.” 










4) 


| which I will not do. 


p the book for Bim. He quickly and angrily said, “ You 
sh ot touch it,” He atthniptal to open it for himself, but his 
fi trembled; aind there was no strength in his hands. He would 
not be assisted, but he persevered a long time in his feeble attempt 

He then took from between the 


ke argaret pushed the, table nearer to her.father, and offered to 
- 


before him; and while one hand |was employed in arranging them 
before his eyes, he kept waving the other hand to keep Margaret 
from approaching. 

«Tt is all mine,” said he, “and the law will protect me in the 
possession of it, as long as [ live. You must not come near it,” 

** And now, Sir,” said Margaret, “that you have taken the 
notes away, will you permit me to take the bible and read to 
you ?” 

*“ No, no,” said the usurer, “it is my book, 
read it.’? 

*“T would read it, Sir,” said Margarct, “for your instruction 
vod consolation ” 

*“T do not need any instruction or consolation,” replied the 
usurer. “ And pray how came you to know that there was any 
money in the book ?” : 

* “] did not know it,” said Margaret, “and you have astonished 
and grieved me by producing it.” 

‘“ Yes, yes, you must have known it, or you would not have 
called for the book. Go back to Italy, go,—you shall not have 
any of my money; I can make a better use of it.” 

* Margaret saw, much to her sorrow, that there was as yet no 
symptoms of any feeling or proper sentiment in her father’s mind; 
and though she felt it to be a duty to use all conceivable means to 
awaken his mind, and to call him to a sense of religion and right 
thinking, yet she was unwilling to weary him. She therefore de- 
parted, promising to see him ayain on the following day. 

‘On the following day, according to her promise, Margaret pre- 
sented herself at her father’s house, and found him still living, but 
manifestly sinking rapidly. He wasin his bed, bat restless. His 
mind, the nurse said, had been sadly wandering, but all the talk on 
which he had been exerting his feeble remnant of the power of 
speech, was concerning money. Upon his bed, and upon the 
pillows of his bed, there lay his books in which he felt any inte- 
rest, or to which he had ever paid the slightest attention. There 


you shall not 


| were also several bags of gold coin, which he gathered close up to 


himself, ever and anon’ pressing them with his long »ettenuated 
fingers, as if to be sure that he possessed them. Now and then 
he would try to lift one up, in order to look at it more closely, 
placing it between his eyes and the light, and it would fallfrom his 
feeble grasp, and then he would utter a slight hysteric shriek, and 


| he would feel for it with a trembling hand, and be in an agony till 


he had grasped it again. So melancholy a sight as this, produced on 
the mind of his afflicted daughter a sensation of horror. It was a 
scene too hard for her. As Margaret approached the bed, Mr 
Erpingham looked earnestly at her, and said, “ Wha is that ?’* 

*«<Jt is 1, Sir, your daughter Margaret, come to crave your 
forgiveness and your blessing.” 

*«T will not forgive you—I will not bless you—you shall have 
none of my money. All these bags are mine. Keep away—keep 
away—don’t touch them—you are too near.”’ 

*“T wish only, Sir,” said Margaret, “to hear you say that you 
forgive me, and that you will give me your blessing.” 

*“No, no, you do not want to have words,—forgiveness and 
blessing are only words—you do notwant them. You want my 
money. If I forgive you and bless you, I must give you money, 
No, no, no.” 

‘ Margaret, in an agony and tearless grief, knelt down near the 
bedside, and prayed aloud. Her father looked, or endeavoured to 
look, sternly and forbiddingly at her, but his sight failed him, and 
he heard her voice, but saw her not. He was restless and angry for 
awhile, and then he resumed his amusement of grasping and en- 
deavouring to count the bags that were about his pillow. He again 
grew impatient, and called Margaret by name. She then rose from 
her kneeling position, and went close to the bedside and took her 
father by the hand, and said, “ 1 am delighted, Sir, to hear you 
call me by name. You will speak kindly to me.” 

‘When the usurer felt the pressure of his daughter’s hand, and 
perceived that she was very near to him, he suddenly snatched his 
hand away from her grasp, and said, “‘ Go—go—you want to rob 
me.” 

‘«T came, Sir,” replied the daughter, “‘ at your call.” 

*“ And I called you,” said he, “ that you might cease the annoy- 
ance of your prayers.” 

‘« Oh, Sir, my heart bleeds to hear you speak thus. How long 
will you resist the impressions of humanity and good feeling? The 
world is departing from you.” 

‘“ Yes, I feel itis,” said the usurer, “but I will cling to it to the 
very last. I will not part with my money, It is all mine—mine— 
mine own.” , 

*- Surely,” said: Margaret, lowly and faintly, in a kind of solilo- 
quy, “ his senses fail him, This cannot be the language of ingention 
and reason.” ' 

«« But it is,” said he hastily, “it is the language of reason. I 
know what I say. Ihave never been deceived by words, through 





« “ Ay, but there is money in that bible. There are bank notes: 
in itto aJarge amount. Give it to me.”, 


the course of my life. I will not be deceived by words now that 1 





am drawing nigh unto death.” 
‘ Tears came at length to the relief of the afflicted daughter, and 
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the ebb o _Her prayers were now silent, but not the less fer- 


_Yhe withdrew from the bédside'and sat at'w/litele distance, watching | pense, with the pleasant ihthiy Wow so veh in vogue in 


theo tnd silence. “The thidutes past painfully, and Matgatet this umqhuile merry England, reason is more painful, 
pulse of 


sat absorbed in t, in momentary expectation that the 


life would stand 
breathe. 


but not the less true. We aréJamentably 


y inferior to the French in 


Scarcely did she dare to speak, or even.| the ‘éivilities of life’ Aad by the éiviities of life, Ido fict “mean 


‘For more than two hours the afflicted daughter sat watchi the | are Portal ties, bat consideration, whith fs the soul of politeness. 


hard breathings and convulsive emotions of her dying father. There 


While I aim Anglican enough to uphold the individwal superiority of 


was now no hope of any relenting, or of any expression of kindness, | a Briton, I must say, that the 'véry first aéseifiblage IT may happen to 


for the faculties were going. Consciousness was passing away, and 
the world was feceding. Margaret looked so earnestly and so in- 
tently, that her own faculty of observation was benumbed; and 
though sgt eyes-were directed to her father, they were as though 
they look Galy ou vacanty. From this reverie she Was awakened 
by a slight exclamation froth the nurse, who hastily cried out, “ He’s 
gone.” Margaret started up, and rushed towards thé ‘bed. Life 
was extinct. The hands were clenched, grasping the bags of gold ; 
and his death was as his life had been, in the midst of unenjoyed | 
wealth,’ —P. 222. 
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VINDICATION OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
TO THE TATLER. | 
Sir,—From the great talent with which your amusing paper is | 
usually conducted, I am induced to express my regret that an incon- | 
siderate communication, on the.administration of the Zoological 
Séciety’s Gardens, should havé found a place in the Miscellany, of 
all others most remarkable for its even-handed dispensation of social | 
justice. } 
I am inclined to abide by the epithet ‘ inconsiderate,’ as applied | 
to R. 8. T.’s lettef; for Ido not choose to stigmatize any one, of | 
whose motives I must needs be ignorant, with the accusation that | 
the plausible tenor of his complaint is wholly directed, ‘ ad captan- | 
dum vulgus,’ and to a total disregard of the just claims, nay rights, | 
of others. = 
I am one of those, albeit of the unpopular party, who sincerely, | 
deeply regret, the total indifference evinced on all hands, and by | 
every class, for the welfare and happiness of the working bees of | 
the common hive; I am one of those who with grief see, in the | 
stippression of each ‘fair, tlre discountenance of each manly game, or | 
the exclusive ‘wall built round each common pleasure, only the | 
extinction, one by one, of those rights on the road. to” éivilizetidn | 


‘that keep aloof the gloom of fanaticism, or the darkness ofeven 


worse discontent. 

Yet, with all these views, I cannot consent to admit that the 
Society, of which Iam an unworthy member, commit either injustice | 
or illiberality to any, in resetving to themselves and families the | 
enjoyment of their grounds on the seventh day of the week, as some | 
reward for their own exertions in originating, their zeal in improv- | 
ing, and their unwearied industry and expense in supporting an | 


‘institution philanthropically devised for the improvement of the 


natural philosopher and the recreation of all. 

Your correspondent evidently lays great stress on the pleasing | 
example exhibited by a neighbouring people ; and | own, with great 
outward show of truth. But his ‘ hollowness,’ as Fabel says, | 
blinks the important fact, that the Exhibitiofis of Art, together with 
the Scientific Institutions of France, are wholly and solely supported 
by its Government, and that therefore the French public have of , 
reason the best right in the world to view their own property. But | 
in England, and with much concern I say it, all collections of Art, 
all objects of Science, nay, all great works of public convenience, 
are left, with the most withering neglect, to originate in private 
munificence and enterprize. 
instances :—The Dulwich Gallery, the British Museum, and Water- 
loo Bridge,—all and each founded and mainly finished by indivi- 
duals, whose names should ever live in English memories. The 
subject of the present communication need not be excepted from 
the list. To individual energy and private bounty may be ascribed 
its origin and chief support. The public, therefore, in my humble 
opinion, have no right nor claim to free ingress and egress to this, 
any more than many other collections of Art and Science, 

With your good leave, I will now proceed to state the reasons 
why I hold it ineapedient to throw the gardens open to the public, 
on. any one day of the week. The first is founded on the simple; 
but, as E-think, unquestionable assumption, that if the grounds’ 
were thrown open, free of all restraint, pecuniary or otherwise, on 
one day out of the seven, the gardens would be tenantless, save by 
subscribers, on all the other six divisions of the week. Nor would 
the subscribers be found to increase, I imagine, by a measure which 
thus combined the satisfaction of enjoyment at other people’s ex- 


encounter, no matter of what rank, is always sufficient ‘to dissipate 
the fumes of national vanity. An English mob never méets but for 
mischief. And I fear no contradiction whew I assért that fie Hor- 
ticultural embellishments of the. Zoological would be delivered over 
to certain destruction, were they thrown open to the tender mercies 
of John Bull. With a Parisian mob, the case would be different, 
Some acquaintance with the French people, makes me confident in 
my assertion. And the Gatdens of the Society, rivalling as they 
do those of Chiswick, are not the least of its pleasures. 

For these considerations, and last, not least, remembering the 


'maxim, that what is procured at somé little expense is always more 


value than what is gained by tones believe me, Sir, I for one am 
not yet prepared to admit the propriety of throwing open our 


| grounds, 


A Feuow or tHe Zoowocicat Socieny. 
Dec. 7th, 1831. 3 





BEQUEST OF A BODY FOR DISSECTION. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—I beg leave to inform you of an instance of a surgeon, and 

a man of great ability, having bequeathéd his body for public dissec- 
tion in 1829. His name was John Ellerby. He resided in Broad 
street, in the city. In case his widow should not allow the dissec- 
tion, he disposed of his property in sach a manner, ftfit it should 
go to some public institution. The lady, after some reflection, con- 
sented ; and the process was minutely performed, in the presence 
of many eminent surgeons, the remains being afterwards consigned 
to her care, and interred with the usual ‘ceremony.’ ‘Mi Ellerby 
belonged to the class of society, called Quakers. Such an example 
is worthy of record. Returning you many thanks for the ‘athuses 
ment you daily afford me, lam, . { suv ant 
Your constant reader, 
TeV. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 


Daurt-Lang.—The Bride of Ludgate—No Song, No Supper !— Hyder Ali. 
Covent-Gar pen.—Fra-Diavolo—The lrish Ambassador. 


Thursday morning. 
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THEATRICAL COSTUME. 


TO THE TATLER. 
Srr,—] went the other evening to Covent Garden, for the pur- 
pose of witnessing a representation of the inimitable comedy of the 


I need only adduce three notable | Merry Wives of Windsor, expecting of course to see, in this age of 


improvement, the characters dressed in the proper costume of the 
| period in which the scenés are laid, or, at least, in the dress of the 
time of Elizabeth, if even this anachronism be allowable. Judge, 
however of my chagrin, when I saw Falstaff (Bartley) enter in a 
| dress which belongs to the age of the first Charles. But this is not 
all. The other principal characters were decked in the well known 
stage costume, Dr Caius excepted, whom Farley had dressed as a 
doctor of the reign of William and Mary, with a flowing perriwig, 
cocked hat, large cuffs, and ruffles! I should not forget to mention 
John Rugby, whose costume was that of a Scountryman-seryant of 
the present day. Pray, Mr Tatler, exert your authority, and remind 
the managers of this offence against historical propriety, or we shall 
have Macéeth in a cocked hat and pigtail again. 
. Your reader, 
Kennington, 6th Dec. 1831. J. A. 
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in 18mo. cloth boards, with plates, , oon 
Eni LSE Seu tas »> | THEAFRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 
» * » . . . f eas eeaeed FH > 
JAMES GoepaRD, $b een ae a DRURY LANE. ROYAL OLYMPIC 
DEPORS HISTORY OF THE PLAGUB IN lois” hse Yom Hy. é fads 
‘ , in one Somers bindings ' The Barletta of 
we Geer a, oae of the non e elites: e Rossini's Opera of The Chaste Salute 
nach presi oui Den Mo The Barber of Seville. | paoness de Blancbec Miss Stuart 
Now ready for delivery, Resins ° ? - Mrs Wood Madame Thibaut - Miss Forde 
L. arcellina ° - « Miss Russell Lucille | Miss Fitzwalte 
ONG xy oS Paneer ped ee peat. Pe Colonel Derville . - MrHorn : 
F Ques . IRBLAND. Count Almaviva (3rd time) Mr Wood Thibaut : . «Me Collies 
By the ‘A or ‘The #Hara Tales,” “The Smuggler,’ | Doctor Bartolo (3rd time) . MrSeguin Philippe. - . Mr Worrell 
&c. _ Im L yo}. s2mo, 3s, 6d. ports . Figaro (3rdtime) . . Mr H. Phillips After which, a Burletta, called 
Fe bt Aart it Fiorello’ |. |.” 2 MeSecdan ow whe, Widow. 
By the Aathor of “The King's Own,’ In 3 vols. post 8vo, | Argus ‘ . «1 MMe Ross phe Widow Dashington Mate Vestris 
price 24s, boards. a /Tallboy . - Mr Eaton Fee hpi 
. | Officer f . ..’ Me Newton Augnstus Gallopade Mr Liston 
7s SARAL, Notary Mr Honner Frank Rhapsody Mr J. Vining 
A TALE OF THE KEIGN OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. eal \Trusty * : . Mr Gough 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 14s. boards. To conclude with Mr D. W. Jennoxp’s Comic — Benjamin Craw! . . Mr W. Vinia 
rn Rd sketch of a colitos of the day ae they operate Drama, entitled | Bond é : Mr Sherriff J 
scenes e. ator, 
“Printed for JAMES COCHRANE and CU. 11 Waterloo The Bride of Ludgate. To which will be added, the Burletta of 
place, Pallmall; and to be had of ‘all Booksellers. ! Melissa 7 4 . Miss Phillips ’ S 9 
| Ruth un @ I’ll be Your Second! 
: “ : + Sara Finma ’ ‘ . Miss Norman 
| Charles the Second - Mr Wallack tll ae Mr Gough 
| Sir Charles Sedley Mr Brindal Giniae Level ° 2 et. oe 
we , 2 oo ~ a Lieutenant O'Bryan . ~ Mr Brougham 
ot ae Banee Cropin Se Alpen v: Bic Bormend 
| Agate . j + ime en Reghion Mr Placid Mr Liston 
Mapleton ' - Me H. Wallack To conclude with the Burletta of 
Captain Mouth . Mc Cooper The Grenadier, 
| Dr Blacktype ‘ Mr Coheti Fanny Bolton ° Madame Vestis 
Clerk . ° Mr Browne Delia’ . d ° Miss Pincott 
ain | Captain Doughty - Mr J, Vining 
| On Monday, Richard the Third ; and Hyder Ali. | Will Wilks. - + Mr Raymond 
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‘The Interregnum ;—Cromwell. 
To pores authority Cromwell aspir’d 


Successfully; but, had the Nation desir'd 
A change for the better, reflectively grant 


Ape penitent beyond former ae lost 
ry those days were, that then could not boast 
Of WARREN'S.‘ Jet, Blackiny,’ at 30 the Strand, 


This and brilliant BLACKING ed by | 
ee BERT WaAnREN, 2 Strand, 1 PT oy ait 
AND SOLD IN EVERY TOWN IN 'THE KINGDOM. 
; d PASTE BLAGKING, in Pots, at Gu, 
LIER Ae SA nae Tees fea, Gogh. n't Patty se 


#,* Be particulat toenquire for WARREN'S, 30 Stuand, | 
“ All Gnaian counterfeit, 
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_MISCELLANIES. | 
— There Was no novelty at any cf the | 
theatres last night. 


Are tHe Wares Sars ?—During the per-) 
formance.of the Barber.of Seville on Thursday, Mr | 
E. Seguin, who played Dr Partolo, had great «iffi- 
culty in keeping on his wig ; two or three times it | 
reached the ground. There are pleasures in hope, as 
we all know, and this circumstance has heen deemed 
by certain members of the Tory partv, an omen not 
to be disregarde!: in short, that it forehodes the 
downfall of the present Whig unistry. They are | 
evidently too sanguine ; for, taken 4/a lettre. there | 
is evidently nothing in it ; and allowing it the latitude 
of a prognostic, what can be clearer than that though | 
the significant emblem was.a-time floored from the | 
upper story, it eveotually recovered its grey posi- 
tion, and continued at the head till the purpose for | 
which it was placed there was accomplished. 


Inish Monument to Georce 1V.—A mo- 
nument has been erected at the entrance of the 
harbour in honour of the King’s memorable visit | 
(memorable, that is, for its disappointing all hopesand | 
expectations). Tt is designed and executed with the | 
sortof ¢aste which seems to lie like a curse on all the | 
publig, knildiugs of Great Britain; it is a small, | 
ridiculous stump of an obelisk, perched on the corner 
of auaturalbrock ; it stands on fonr balls, and looks 
precisely as if the first blast of wind would roll it, 
into’ the sea.’ One cannot suppress the wish that’ 
this may happen ;—the sooner the better. The roval | 
crown is stuck at the top like a lid on a mustard-pot ; | 
and the whole, contrasted with the noble dimensions | 
of the harbour and 4urrounding buildings, is so smail | 
and ‘ mesquin,’ that it might be taken for the whim | 
of a private man, but certainly never for a national 
monument. Perhaps.the architect was a ‘ mauvais | 
plaisant,’ aod meant it satirically: as an epigram, | 
w is deserving of praise.—Tour of a German Prince. | 


Tue French are fond of reading as wel! as 
of talking: ‘You may constantly see girls tending an 
apphe stall ip the coldest day in winter, and reading 
Volfaire or Raciue. Such a thing was never known 
in London, as a barrow-woman reading Shakspeare. 
Yet we talk of our, wide-spread civilization, and 











ADELPHI. 


Mr Bucxstone’s Burletta, called 
Victorine. 





—— | 
COVENT GARDEN, | 


The Opera of 





tax | Victorine .« A Mrs Yates 
Mandane , Art no Elise. . . «+ Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Semira - . »« Miss Horton Sophie ° d . Mrs Gallot 
Artaxerxes > . Miss H. Cawse Alexandre ° Mr Yates 
Arbaces es . «. Mr Wilson CésaeChanteloupe Mr O. Smith 
Artabanes , Mr Braham Mr Bonassus ‘ - MrJ. Reeve 
Rimenes Mr Hen Blaise e e «» Mr Buckstone 
ger Y Michael .~ 5 - Mr Hemunngs 
After which, a New Farce, ealled 


‘ 
Countr uarters: | After which, Mr Bennarn’s New Burleita, ealled 
Madame Valeour « @ Miss Taylor The wee oe a Wish- | 


Julia. : . Miss Stohwasse 
Finette és . Mias Poole aad Hope Gough Mile Celeste 
Mr Desargus 7 Mr Bartley aalh . ° siete rey 
Captain Valcour . M undance 3 4 rs Daly 
Busace ; ° ° Mr Went | Major Gough . . « Mr Downe 

= oe ce | Captain Heathcote . Mr Gallot 
After the Opera, Boieldieu's Overture * Du Calitfe Satisfaction Shunks Mr J. Reeve | 


de Bagdad.’ 
Previous to the Farce, Melinl’s Overture § D'Uue 
Folie.’ 


Col. Marsden Mr Hemmings 
Ceuanchet Mr O. Smith 
To conclude with Mr Bucxsrone’s Burlesque ol 
Miyder Ali. 
The Tiger Cat 4 Mrs Fit7 william 
| The Lion, with Songs Mr.J. Reeve 
| The Tiger, with Words Mr Wilkinson 
| Hyder Ali . Mrs. Santh 
Sadhusing Mr Gallot 


To conclude with Mr Kuxsey's New Farce, called 
The Irish Ambassador. 
Lady Emily Delauney Miss £. ‘Tree 
Isabella a i Miss Taylor 
The Grand Duke Mr Diddear 
Prince Rodolph Mr Abbott 
Count Morenos -  «. Me Bartley 
Baron Lowincraft Mr F. Matthews 
Sir Patrick O'Plenipo Mr Power 
Olmutz ‘ - « Mr Barnes 
Herman Mr Irwin 
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SURREY. | 
A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled | 


Cinderella. 


Miss Somerville 





On Monday, Venice Preserved ; 


Auld Robin | Cindere} |: 
Gray ; and The Blind Boy. ‘amelie 








Vixenella Miss Vincent 
Flirtilla , . Mrs C. Hill 
iecienenite Prince Floridor of Salerno . Mr Edwin 
QUEEN S. | Zelidor : Mr Ransford 


| The Baron Ferozo Pomposo Mr C. Hill 





The Drama, entitled Tippmtesio . Me Vale 
| 4Arnoiphe ~ Mr Tally 
Anne Maid cf Palaiseau. po, °. : : Mr Rogers 


Miss S. Booth 
After which, the Petite Drama, entitled 


No!” 





1 After which. the German Lyric Opera, entitled 
‘The Nightingale and the 
aven, 


Lady Doubtful Miss Oman Phillis Miss Somerville | 
Deborah Mrs Russell | Lueas , - « MeH, Russell 
Maria . . Miss George | Burgomaster Shnappslieb . Mr Vale 

To conclude with the Drama, called | Damon Mr Edwin 


The Field | 


of Forty Foot= | To conclude with the Drama, entitled 
eps. 
Rose Downright 


t | The Lady of the Lake. 


Miss S. Booth James Fitzjames Mr Elton 














ample proyisions for the education of the poor.— 
_ Hazlitt. : 


5 ane Vere. : Mrs Cooper 

ady Vere - Miss O : 

Henry : Y Mise Caddwell CopurG.—Adorni the Deformed — Red 
Arthur Matchlowe . Mr Norton Rover—Frederick of Prussia, 
Geoffry Matchlowe - Mr Dillon City Tuzatre.—The Enchanted, Isle— 


Peter Pipkin $ Mr Smith 
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| — Eily O’Connor—The Two Bears. 
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